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The Business Situation in Texas 
By JOHN R. STOCKTON 


Business activity in Texas in March, as measured by the 
index compiled by the Bureau of Business Research from 
data on bank debits in 20 cities, dropped 4% from Febru- 
ary, but finished the first quarter of 1960 with an average 
exceeding all previous three-month periods. The behavior 
of the index of total business in Texas illustrates the man- 
ner in which business conditions have been changing dur- 
ing the first part of this year. Throughout the first quarter 
it has been pointed out that business, while holding up sur- 
prisingly well, was not increasing as rapidly as earlier fore- 
casts indicated it would. However, the very substantial 
showing for the first quarter of 1960 appears to justify the 
belief that business for the year will be good. The average 
of the index of business for the first quarter was 4% above 
the last quarter of 1959 and 5% above the average for the 
twelve months of 1959. 

The first quarter performance of Texas business parallels 
the picture for the nation as a whole. The gross national 
product for the first quarter of 1960 was at an annual rate 
of $498 billion, up 3% from the last quarter of 1959, after 
adjustment for seasonal variation. With the Administration 
forecasting that the 1960 GNP would total $500 billion, 
the first quarter is a little short of expectations. However, 
it was a good first quarter for Texas business, as well as for 
the country as a whole. The gain for the gross national pro- 
duct was the sharpest first quarter rise since 1950, but this 
reflected to a considerable extent the rebound from the 
slowing down resulting from the steel strike. The reaction 
from the steel strike was somewhat less in Texas, since the 
last quarter of 1959 was depressed less than in other parts 
of the country by this work stoppage. 


Spending by consumers at retail has been somewhat dis- 
appointing for the first quarter, but still represents a major 
hope for future increases in business. The first quarter of 
1960 showed a decline of 3% from the first quarter of 1959 
in total retail sales. Over this same period sales of durable 
goods stores declined 5% and nondurable goods stores 2%. 
This poor record for the first quarter was made in spite 
of the fact that consumer income has continued to climb. 
A discussion of the increases in employment and average 
weekly earnings is given below, and it seems logical to 
expect that this increase in the income of consumers will 
be followed almost automatically by an increase in con- 
sumer spending. It should be remembered, however, that 
the late date of Easter this year and the bad weather dur- 
ing most of the first three months have combined to push 
consumer buying later in the year than is usually the case. 
Much more information on the level of consumer spending 
will be available a month from now when the total sales for 
the first four months of the year have been tabulated. 

The change in March retail sales in comparison with 
February is encouraging, but was not enough of an increase 
to pull the first quarter figures to the level of the first quar- 
ter last year. Since March normally shows a strong seasonal 
rise over February every year, this movement must be 
taken into consideration in interpreting the data. 

Sales by durable goods stores rose 1% in comparison 
with February after allowance was made for the normal 
seasonal increase in March. This was due entirely to the 
improvement in sales of automobile dealers, since all other 
types of durable goods stores reported a decline. 

A national survey of consumer attitudes just released by 
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the University of Michigan offers significant information 
on the prospects for durable goods. On the basis of inter- 
views with approximately 3,000 families during January 
and February it was concluded that consumers’ intentions 
to buy durable goods during 1960 offers positive stimulus 
to the economy, although they do not indicate a boom as 
great as was commonly forecasted at the end of 1959. In- 
tentions to buy houses were found to be up in recent 
months, and plans for purchasing items of household equip- 
ment were found to be higher than last year. 

The sales of nondurable goods stores declined 7% after 
adjustment for seasonal variation, although the actual sales 
increased 8%. Every major type of nondurable goods 
stores reported an increase in sales, but in each case the 
increase was less than the normal seasonal rise for March. 
The unseasonable weather for at least part of March and 
the late date of Easter undoubtedly were responsible for 
the deferment of many purchases of nondurable goods. 

With only a few exceptions, the basic economic activity 
of the state appears to be sound and seems to indicate that 
the forecast for improved business in 1960 is still war- 
ranted. According to reports of the Texas Employment 
Commission and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics the 
number of persons employed in nonagricultural work rose 
2,100 in March and stood at a level 28,700 above a year 
earlier. This increase was shared by manufacturing con- 
cerns and all important types of nonmanufacturing busi- 
ness except crude petroleum production. The continuing 
low level of oil production reduced employment for March 
500 below February and 4,100 below March 1959. 

Average weekly earnings in Texas industries showed an 
improvement in March and generally were above a year 
ago. Significant exceptions were oil production and oil 
field machinery and equipment, which were both below a 
year ago by 7%. 

Agricultural conditions improved during March, al- 
though at present there is a need for rain in many parts of 
the state. A month ago the problem was largely the lateness 
of the season and the need for sunshine to dry out the fields. 
Very little rain in the past month has solved this problem, 
but has created a new one if rain is delayed too long. Prices 
received by Texas farmers rose 2% in March, but they are 
still below the level of a year ago. 

Industrial production in Texas declined from 173% of 
the 1947-49 base period in February to 172% in March. 
Total manufactures, however, rose from 210 to 215, just 
barely counterbalancing the decline in mining from 137 
to 132. These data further emphasize the difficulty being 
experienced by the Texas oil industry, and with another 
day cut from the allowable in May, there is no immediate 
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prospect for improvement. Manufacturing in Texas did 
better than for the country as a whole. Both total industrial 
production and total manufactures declined one point for 
the nation, according to the index compiled by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. The industrial 
production index for Texas is compiled by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Dallas by methods that are comparable to 
those used by the Board for the nation. 

Building construction authorized in Texas in March, 
after seasonal adjustment, rose 17% from February, bring- 
ing the index above the average for 1959 for the first time 
this year. The very low level of the index for the first two 
months of 1960 brought the average for the first quarter 
7% below the average for 1959. The bad weather during 
January and February is credited with much of the reduc- 
tion in the authorizations for new building. The substantial 
increase in permits issued tends to support the view that 
with the improvement in the weather Texas building ac- 
tivity will show a rapid gain. However, the level of building 
has been so high that it seems unlikely that any great in- 
crease is to be expected soon. But if the present rate of 
construction continues, it would give a very satisfactory 
support to the general business situation. 

For the United States the annual rate of new housing 
starts was 1,115,000 in March, the same as in February. 
Even though it is not a record number of new houses, it is 
a very substantial volume and would be of considerable 
help in maintaining a high level of business activity. Easier 
credit would act as a stimulant to new construction, and in 
spite of some surplus of houses, the demand for new hous- 
ing appears to be well maintained. 

The increase in the anticipated volume of spending by 
business for new plant and equipment reported last month 
should also be mentioned as one of the supporting factors 
in the present level of business. With business plans look- 
ing for increased spending during 1960, the effects on 
Texas business should be favorable for a continued rise in 
activity. 


SELECTED BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 
(194749 — 100) 
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Mar from from 
Index 1960 1960 1959 Feb 1960 Mar 1959 
Texas Business Activity —.......... 228 238 202 — 4 + 18 
Miscellaneous freight 
carloadings in S.W. district. 79* 80 85 — 1 — 7 
Crude petroleum production .... 116 124 123 — 6 — 7 
Crude oil runs to stills -............ 142 148 145 — 4 — 2 
Total electric power 
consumption —.......... TR OR eetee 383* 3898r 846r — 4 + 11 
Industrial electric power 
MI cece ccicinctianieiccaios 392 419r 3858r — 6 + 9 
ES 284 241 — 4 + 18 
Ordinary life insurance sales ... 397 423 394 — 6 + 1 
Total retail sales —.....W.. 213% 224r 229r — 65 — 7 
Durable goods sales .................157* 156r 165r + 1 — 65 
Nondurable goods sales .......... 242* 260r 268r — 7 — 8 
Urban building permits issued 246 210 235 + 17 + 56 
Residential __.... ... 258 220 273 + 15 — 7 
Nonresidential 252 204 187 + 24 + 35 
Industrial Production, Total ... 172* 1638 171 + 6 + 1 





Adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual averages and farm 
cash income. 

* Preliminary. 

r Revised. 
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Agriculture: 


SWEET POTATOES: FIFTH-RANKING 
VEGETABLE CROP IN TEXAS 


By FRED O. BOECKER, JR. 


Sweet potatoes are seldom considered a major Texas 
vegetable crop. Nevertheless, the state ranks third national- 
ly in sweet potato production, and last year accounted for 
8.4% of total U. S. sweet potato acreage planted. Sweet 
potatoes rank fifth in importance among all Texas vege- 
table crops. According to the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, the total value of sweet potatoes grown in the 
state in 1958 exceeded $5 million. 

Sweet potatoes provide more income for East Texas far- 
mers than any other fruit or vegetable crop. In fact, over 
80% of the total Texas sweet potato acreage is planted in 
East Texas. According to the 1954 Census of Agriculture, 
Van Zandt County is the leading sweet potato producer in 
the state, and the county ranks third among the counties in 
the nation in total sweet potato acreage. Texas counties in- 
cluded in the top 100 nationally-ranked counties were 
Wood, Camp, Smith, Rains, Upshur, Hopkins, Cherokee, 
and Henderson. 

In 1959 the nation’s leader in acres of sweet potatoes 
harvested was Louisiana, which had 31% of the total acres 
planted. A distant second was North Carolina, with 11% 
of the total acreage planted. Next came Texas with 8.4% of 
the total and fourth was Virginia with 7.9% of the total 
U. S. acreage. These four states had approximately 58% 
of the total sweet potato acreage planted in the nation in 
1959. In the same year there were eighteen states having 
marketing information as to sweet potato production. 

A smaller acreage is in prospect for Texas sweet pota- 
toes in 1960, according to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. The 1949-58 average of planted acreage was 30.1 
thousand acres. Actual acreage planted in 1959 was 24,000, 
while the indicated acreage for 1960 is 23,000—approxi- 
mately a 5% decrease from 1959. The nation as a whole is 
expecting a larger decrease than is Texas. In the United 
States 286,000 acres were planted in 1959, while the indi- 
cated acreage for 1960 is 242,000—an approximate 15% 
decrease from 1959. While the proportion of acres harv- 
ested in 1959 compared to the 1949-58 average was 81%, 
the production in 1959 decreased only 3% of the 1949-58 
average. These figures suggest the adoption of better farm- 
ing techniques, increased quality and quantity of market 
information and better use of such information, and the 
discovery of new and better varieties of sweet potatoes. 

Texas has accounted for from 4% to 8% of the total 
sweet potato production in the United States in recent 
years, However, Louisiana accounts for 25% or more an- 
nually. This factor, along with advertising by Louisiana, 
explains in large part why Texas is not widely recognized 
for sweet potato production. 

Factors which determine the price of sweet potatoes are 
the quality and production—which are affected predomi- 
nantly by rainfall and temperature—of the sweet potatoes 
during a particular season and the supply and demand for 
the sweet potatoes. The fact that the quality of the crop is 
so dominated by the unpredictable Texas weather has been 
the main reason for the fluctuation of the average season 
price from year to year. The weather also greatly influences 
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TEXAS SWEET POTATOES 
Acreage, Yield, Production, Price, and Value, 1954-59 








Season 





Harvested Yield per Production average Value 

(1,000 acre (1,000 _— price per cwt. (1,000 

Year acres) (cwt.) ewt.) (dollars) dollars) 
1954 30 30 900 5.73 5,157 
1955 29 66 1,914 3.34 6,393 
1956 19 35 665 5.63 3,744 
1957 20 60 1,200 4.96 5,952 
1958 22 55 1,210 4.60 5,566 
1959 23 65 1,495 3.70 5,532 








Source: Texas Crop and Livestock Reporting Service, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


the yield per acre. The influence of these factors on price 
and production can be seen in the above table. 

Another adverse factor is the wide fluctuation of the 
supply of sweet potatoes available annually. All of the Texas 
crop is sold in the state or surrounding areas when the 
supply is limited, but when production is large, finding out- 
of-state markets becomes a necessity. However, in recent 
years improved varieties of sweet potatoes grown in East 
Texas have improved quality and market acceptance. More 
and more, they are beginning to sell on a competitive basis 
with sweet potatoes from other areas. A lack of consistent 
grading, packing, and other marketing practices has been 
another principal obstacle to increased demand in markets 
outside the growing area, according to the Texas A&M 
Extension Service and the Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. However, a fairly wide market is still located in 
the North and Middle West and on the Pacific Coast. 

Another factor which influences prices of sweet potatoes 
is the time of harvest. Many growers harvest a part of their 
crop in July or August. Although yields are usually much 
less per acre, the prices received are often higher. This may 
result in a larger return per acre than if the grower waited 
until late fall to harvest the entire crop. 

While the 1949-57 average price received for sweet po- 
tatoes in Texas was $5.00 cwt., the 1958 price received was 
$4.55 cwt. and the 1959 price declined to $3.70 cwt. In the 
nation as a whole the price received for sweet potatoes in 
1958 was $3.60 cwt., while it decreased in 1959 to $3.06 
cwt.—lower than the price received in Texas. This price de- 
cline is a factor which has probably been instrumental in 
the decrease of acreage in Texas as well as in the nation. 

Approximately 30% of the total yield of sweet potatoes 
in the state do not meet specifications for market grades. 
However, when dehydrated these poor grades make excel- 
lent feed for livestock. The Porto Rico type, when freshly 
chopped, has been found to be about 214 times as valuable 
as silage in the dairy ration. But it has been found that 
storage loss and cost make it uneconomical to store culls 
for use over a long period of time. 

The sweet potato really came to Texas with the Anglo- 
American; however, it was cultivated by the Spanish be- 
fore that. It is best adapted to light sandy loams and soils. 
When it is planted in rich, heavy soil it produces excessive 
vine growth and small yields. 

Sweet potatoes are started by planting the roots close 
together in sand or light soil in a hotbed heated by manure, 
flues or electricity, from four to five weeks before the frost- 
free date. After the sprouts or slips emerge they are pulled 
from the roots and transplanted to the field. They are 
planted about one to 114 feet apart on ridges eight to 
twelve inches high and three feet apart after the weather 
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and soil have become warm. The bedding of sweet potatoes 
for plants usually is completed around the middle of March. 
The plants are set in the fields from the latter part of April 
continuing into June. 

Most of the East Texas sweet potatoes are a dryland 
crop; however, there is a small amount of irrigation by 
some of the producers. Yields thus depend on the amount 
of rainfall during the critical growing periods. Since rain- 
fall varies considerably, it is difficult to determine whether 
there is any yield trend present. 

The harvesting season for sweet potatoes extends over a 
longer period of time than that of any other vegetable crop 
grown in East Texas. Harvesting of irrigated sweet pota- 
ties begins by early July. Activity is increased in August, 
but the most active months are September and October. 
Harvesting sometimes extends into November. The long 
harvest season and the storability of sweet potatoes under 
proper conditions permit a long marketing period. 

Approximately two-thirds of the East Texas sweet po- 
tatoes are cured by storage and are then put on the market. 
The remaining amount are sold uncured or green. If the 
roots are to be stored, it should be done immediately after 
harvesting. When the potatoes are stored, a temperature 
of 85° F and a relative humidity of 85% to 95% should 
be maintained from a week to ten days. The temperature 
should then be lowered to 50°-55° F, and it should be kept 
there as long as the roots are stored. The curing period at a 
high temperature and humidity is essential in healing the 
potatoes’ wounds caused by harvesting, thus reducing the 
danger of large losses from decay and rot. 

The sweet potato is quite susceptible to several different 
kinds of diseases and insects. Controlling these diseases re- 
quires close attention to the plants while they are growing, 
storehouse sanitation and management, disinfected seed- 
stock treatment, and crop rotation. 

The insect which does the greatest amount of damage 
to the Texas crop is the grasshopper. It is controlled to some 
extent by spraying, but often many plants are still de- 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Source: Compiled from reports received from Agricultural Marketing 
Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








January 1—March 31 

















Percent 

Commodity 1960 1959 change 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS .......... 18,003 6,005 +117 
VEGETABLES 5,580 +116 
MN ioscinttcscactisncdaniciaccnte Se Sc Meee eae 12 + 83 
EERE ReR Dn aC ante noe, Some CeCe 31 +187 
MON a a faesasaa macnn téncdecaenlsinetcin , 1,078 +120 
Carrots ......... Bon See Mor Me EERE LRN Se " . 941 +192 
Cauliflower _.. Lae ARS SOE A Pet 330 118 +180 
Madive: & escarole ............................. 6 7 — 14 
po pe ee 110 69 + 59 
pS ee eee Sn Bt Pn eA A ee aes 1,267 134 +846 
RR ea acta das wn dacadeintasones ee 123 3 +4,000 
Peppers ...... Me ae 0 1 —100 
SIT CEN ERR OT OPT TE 1,057 1,110 — 6 
Turnips & Rutabagas —.......................... 8 10 — 20 
Mixed Vegetables 2.0.2.2... 8,920 2,066 + 90 
eee 957 425 +125 
(pape ances aes Bose 5389 216 +150 
MND iss a ed 7 
Ra a ea sahil 86 46 — 22 
I ce 7 2 +250 
Tangerines _...... Seer NN Rea pO eRe IOe 2 | eee 
ee MN sisi 866 161 +127 











CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 








Mar ’60 Mar ’60 

Mar Feb Mar from from 

Classification 1960 1960 1959 Feb’60 Feb’59 
TOTAL 2,630 1,393 3,106 + 89 — 15 

Cattle 2,074 1,078 2,541 + 92 — 18 
Calves 312 182 286 + 71 + 9 
Sheep ’ 244 133 279 + 88 — 13 
INTERSTAT 2,481 1,219 2,841 +104 — 13 
Cattle 5 . 1,965 915 2,339 +115 — 16 
Calves 2738 171 227 + 60 + 20 
Sheep 243 133 275 + 83 — 12 
INTRASTATE 149 174 265 — 14 — 44 
Cattle é 109 163 202 — 33 — 46 
Calves , : 39 11 59 +255 — 384 
Sheep . 1 0 4 — 15 





* Rail-car basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 


stroyed by the insect. Another bothersome pest is the sweet 
potato weevil. Drastic steps have been taken to get rid of 
the insect. For example, commercial production of sweet 
potatoes and plants was banned in 1958 in Cherokee Coun- 
ty as a move to eradicate the sweet potato weevil in the 
area. 

Internal cork is a disease which severely reduces sweet 
potato quality. Internal cork is present when the center of 
the sweet potato has a cork-like, strawy appearance. When 
this situation occurs, it becomes a limiting factor to sweet 
potato market value. 

Disease problems arise more quickly if sweet potatoes 
are grown frequently on the same land. In order to de- 
crease the possibility of increasing amounts of diseases, 
many producers have a system of crop rotation, thus avoid- 
ing planting sweet potatoes on the same land in successive 
years. 

There has been a westward shift of the major Texas sweet 
potato growing area in recent years, although East Texas 
still dominates production in the state. One reason for the 
westward movement and for the acreage decline in the 
eastern counties is the increased availability of off-farm 
industrial employment in that section. Also, an increasing 
acreage of sweet potatoes is being grown under irrigation 
in the western part of the state. Commercial production is 
prohibited in the southern areas because of sweet potato 
weevil and quarantine limitations. 

The closing of the Sweet Potato Experiment Station in 
Upshur County in 1958 was symbolic of that county’s 
changing agriculture scene. According to Texas A&M 
officials, since sweet potato production has moved farther 
west, future sweet potato research will be on selected farms. 

The Texas Agricultural Experiment Station made ex- 
periments in increasing production in sweet potatoes in the 
Hearne and Milano areas in 1953 and at Prairie View in 
1955. It was found in the experiments that best results were 
obtained in increased production with the application of 40 
pounds per acre of nitrogen and phosphoric acid and 80 
pounds of potash. When more than the basic application 
was applied, there was no noticeable increase in yields; 
however, when 80 pounds per acre of nitrogen was used at 
Hearne the yield significantly decreased. These experi- 
ments by the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station have 
been instrumental in helping the sweet potato grower pro- 
duce a greater amount and a better strain of sweet potato 
which stands up better on the market. 
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In other experiments by the Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in the Hearne area in 1957 and 1958, it was 
found that there were no significant differences in yield 
among the highest yielders, Redgold, Allgold, and Goldrush 
varieties. Porto Rico and Redgold varieties were superior 
in total yield to the breeding lines; however, these breeding 
lines in many instances are superior to the named varieties 
in carotene (Vitamin A) content and/or disease resistance. 
All three of the leading varieties in production were found 
to be acceptable for canning. The experiments also showed 
that internal cork was absent in the leading varieties. 

Sweet potato consumption has been on a downward 
trend; however, the sweet potato is again beginning to find 
its place in the American diet. As a source of nutritive ele- 
ments such as carbohydrates, vitamins, and minerals, it 
outranks all other carbohydrate food. It also has a very 
high content of Vitamin A. At present the American public 
is eating 126 pounds per capita of Irish potatoes annually 
while it is eating only 7.3 pounds of sweet potatoes per 
capita—as compared to 21.6 pounds in the 1930’s. 

Although there has been a downward trend in national 
per capita consumption, the market potential for East 
Texas sweet potatoes seems to be on an upward swing. Ap- 
plying irrigation and planting improved varieties are im- 
proving the yield and the quality of the East Texas crop. 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY REPORTING MEMBER 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 








Percent change* 








Mar 1960 Mar 1960 Mar 1960 
from from rom 
Account Feb 1960 Mar 1959 Feb 1959 
TOTAL ASSETS ............ — 1 — 8 oe 
Loans and investments, less 
loans to banks and 
valuation reserves ............ es — 8 + 2 
Commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural loans? ........ mE *s os + 2 
Loans for purchasing or 
carrying securities eects aed se + 2 
Real estate loans ............ — 1 — 7 + 1 
Other loans Le ee Ta + 11 + 1 
Total U.S. Government 
securities —.......... ae ee — 16 + 4 
Treasury bills — 2 — 62 + 26 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness .... piecatetiiiscaa se — 81 — 28 
Treasury notes and bonds ..... — il + 6 + 7 
Other securities —................. + 1 + 6 oe 
Loans to banks — 86 + 58 — 82 
Reserves with Federal 
Reserve banks ...................... o — 4 + 8 
Ce Ome | + il — 8 
Balances with domestic banks — 5 — 4 se 
Other net assets - aries - — 6 + 22 — 9 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ..... — 1 — 8 oe 
Total adjusted deposits ...... + 1 — 6 — il 
Demand deposits ............................. + 1 — 4 — 4 
Time deposits —.............. me + 32 oe + 1 
U.S. Government deposits + 6 — 55 + 65 
Total interbank deposits — 8 — 8 + 5 
Domestic banks .... ; — 8 — 9 + 5 
Foreign banks : ‘ .. —1l + 18 — 6 
Borrowings -........... = a. — 4 +187 + 96 
Other liabilities —........... . — 10 + 78 — 29 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS se + 6 oe 





* Percentage changes are based on the week nearest the end of the 
month. 

+ Includes loans to nonbank financial institutions. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Industrial Production: 


HEAP O’ SWEETNIN’: SUGAR 
REFINING IN TEXAS 


By JOE CARROLL RUST* 


Satisfying the sweet tooth of those within an area en- 
compassing Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and parts of New 
Mexico, South Dakota, and Nebraska is the job of one of 
Texas’ oldest plants, representing one of Texas’ oldest in- 
dustries. 

Imperial Sugar Company, located in Sugar Land, “the 
city that sugar built,” Fort Bend County, Texas, will pro- 
duce its 18 billionth pound of sugar in 1960. In continuous 
operation since 1943, it is the only cane sugar refinery in 
Texas and one of two in the western half of the United 
States (the other is in San Francisco). 

In 1958 Imperial produced some 650 million pounds of 
refined cane sugar, approximately 3.8% of the total na- 
tional consumption. The company’s plant is ranked sixth 
among some 22 national cane sugar refineries. Too, Im- 
perial since 1947 has carried on one of the state’s most ex- 
tensive industrial expansion programs, increasing plant 
value to some $15 million. In attempting growth parallel 
to that of the tremendous upsurge in Texas population, 
especially in the Houston area (Sugar Land is approxi- 
mately 21 miles southwest of Houston), the company has, 
over a 12-year span, expanded and remodeled its plant at 
a cost of approximately $7.5 million. The expansion of 
plant facilities included construction of additional storage 
space, which has greatly alleviated the summer production 
rush (about twice as much sugar is consumed in June, 


Crude Petroleum Production in Texas 
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July, and August as in December, January, and February). 

This expansion includes a $2.1 million, seven-story, com- 
pletely automatic melt house, which went into operation in 
April 1959, a raw sugar storage warehouse capable of hold- 
ing 40 million pounds of bulk raw sugar, a remelt building 
for boiling low-grade syrups, two water treating plants, the 
first air conditioned packing room in the sugar industry, a 
new paper bag storage warehouse, and remodeling of three 
pan houses (where the sugar is recrystallized). By late 
1960, Imperial plans to dismantle that part of the plant 
still housed in outdated buildings, many of which were 
built in 1905. 

With the new facilities, Imperial now turns out in ex- 
cess of 2,000,000 pounds of refined sugar daily. In 1902, 
shortly after the first raw sugar was brought to the state for 





* Formerly Research Assistant, Bureau of Business Research. 
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refining by Imperial, a production day of 100,000 pounds 
was average. 

Imperial of Sugar Land furnishes direct employment to 
about 600, and has an annual direct payroll of approxi- 
mately $2.5 million. The company also indirectly provides 
employment for more than 300 other local workers. Since 
Sugar Land has a population of some 3,000, Imperial is 
obviously an extremely important contributor to the local 
economy. 

Present-day Imperial was built in 1843 on the planta- 
tion of S. M. Williams, secretary to Stephen F. Austin and 
founder of the state’s first bank at Galveston. Williams’ 
plantation, called Oakland, was an original Mexican land 
grant (the name was changed to Sugar Land in 1853). 

Since 1843, the Sugar Land mill has produced without 
a break. Following the Civil War, when the economy of 
the South was at its lowest ebb, it was the only cane sugar 
mill of the 35 which sprang up in Texas from 1843-1860 
to continue to grow and mill sugar cane for the production 
of sugar and syrup. The plant grew its own cane until 1902, 
then began to import raw sugar from Cuba through the 
port of Galveston. 

Most of the sugar now refined at Imperial is imported 
from Hawaii to Galveston, then brought to Sugar Land by 
rail. Thus, the shaky Cuban sugar situation has not ma- 
terially affected the Imperial plant. However, smaller ship- 
ments are brought from Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Louisiana. 
Raw sugar receipts at Imperial in 1958 were $4.5 million 
for 35,000 short tons of Louisiana produce, $38 million for 
290,000 short tons of Hawaiian, Puerto Rican, and Cuban 
sugar. 

This represented some 87% of the complete plant opera- 
tion cost of almost $49 million. As the plant pays some $3 
million annually in import duties, Imperial is Texas’ larg- 
est single importer, making a sizable tax contribution to 
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REVENUE RECEIPTS OF THE STATE COMPTROLLER 


Source. State Comptroller of Public Accounts 








September 1—March 31 


Percent 





Account 1959-60 1958-60 change 
TOTAL ... $672,624,866 $604,635,683 + 11 

Ad valorem, inheritance and 

poll taxes ....... < 43,510,093 38,339,132 + 13 
Natural and casinghead gas 

production taxes : 30,127,279 27,288,400 + 10 
Gas severance beneficiary tax 125,533 0 ' 
Crude oil production taxes 73,947,885 80,074,562 — 8 
Other gross receipts and 

production taxes 12,655,154 11,198,811 + 13 
Insurance companies and 

other occupation taxes —........ 19,382,612 13,725,509 + 32 
Motor fuel taxes (net) 105,608,705 100,865,441 + 6 
Cigarette tax and licenses 46,942,765 28,988,297 — 62 
Alcoholic beverage taxes and 

licenses cas ; neceeveeeeeee |6©— 91,886,982 18,820,877 + 14 
Automobile nad other sales taxes 19,645,485 11,757,972 + 67 
All licenses and fees 25,393,872 23,110,592 + 10 
Franchise taxes 19,771,282 6,567,436 +201 
Mineral leases, land sales, 

rentals, and bonuses .... 13,759,529 13,529,154 + 2 
Oil and gas royalties 17,883,253 18,770,728 — 65 
Interest earned 17,026,922 15,492,873 + 10 
Unclassified receipts : 9,965,002 10,431,227 — 4 
Other miscellaneous revenue .... 7,131,672 6,648,002 + 7 
Federal aid for highways 91,247,889 83,233,420 + 10 
Federal aid for public welfare 70,869,205 80,872,234 — 12 
Other federal aid 26,087,956 13,591,440 + 92 
Donations and grants 155,791 320,576 — 61 





the federal government’s development of harbors along 
the Texas Coast. Imperial has paid duties in excess of the 
entire amount the government has paid in Texas for im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. 

Texans consume some 8,000,000 hundred-pound bags of 
sugar annually (per capita consumption in the United 
States has remained constant at roughly 100 pounds per 
year for the past four or five years). In 1958, of 7,969,529 
bags sold in the state, 4,945,937 (or 62.1%) were sold by 
Imperial. Imperial sugar is marketed in parts of New 
Mexico, Nebraska, and South Dakota, and throughout Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas; but the company’s prime dis- 
tribution area is the latter two states. 

Imperial, since 1929, has aimed its advertising cam- 
paign toward pleasing the Texas housewife. Building an 
outstanding brand preference through attention to “con- 
sistency” both in product and advertising, the company 
claims Imperial sugar is “preferred by Texas women 23 
to 1 over the next competitive brand.” Their campaign is 
based on a “Texas’ own Imperial pure cane sugar” slogan. 

Producing sugar ready for the housewife’s pantry in- 
volves a complex system of meltings and recrystallization 
of sugar from syrups. Essentially, cane sugar is refined by 
washing the raw sugar, melting the cleaned sugar, re- 
crystallizing under vacuum, drying, and packing for sale. 
Imperial is geared to receive raw sugar in bulk, transport- 
ing it from ocean vessels to railroad cars and to the refin- 
ery, where it is stacked roof-high in warehouses before it 
is fed mechanically into the melt house. 

Raw sugar varies in price from six to six and one-half 


cents per pound; refined sugar, from eight and one-half 
to nine and one-half cents per pound in this area. However, 
100 pounds of refined sugar cannot be recovered from 
100 pounds of raw sugar, as some weight is lost in the re- 
moval of impurities. 

Blackstrap molasses is one important by-product of the 
cane sugar refining process. In 1958 Imperial sold some 
2,000,000 gallons to the feed trade at between 10 and 12 
cents per gallon. 

A new development in the sugar industry recently in- 
corporated by Imperial is the selling of liquid sugar by the 
tank car to confectionary manufacturers. This, say the 
candy, ice cream, and soft drink people, cuts their sugar 
costs as much as 28 cents per hundredweight. Imperial sells 
liquid sugar, a mixture of two-thirds sugar, one-third 
water, at lower rates than dry sugar because there are no 
packaging costs involved. 

In passing production of the 15 billionth pound of sugar 
from the Sugar Land plant in 1955, W. H. Louviere, Im- 
perial’s president, estimated that amount enough to sweeten 
five cups of coffee every day for every Texas citizen for 112 
years, the age of the company at that time. With the 18 
billionth pound upcoming this year—perhaps already 
passed—it is not likely that Texans any time soon will have 
to begin depending more heavily on out-of-state sugar proc- 
essors, even with the state’s upswinging population. 
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FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 


Source: Internal Revenue Service, U. S. Treasury Department 








July 1—March 81 








Percent 

District 1959-60 1958-59 change 
TEXAS ..-- $1,998,125 $1,812,962 + 10 
Income 862,426 788,329 + 9 
Employment 22,341 20,628 + 8 
Withholding 944,644 842,863 + 12 
I sce isicees - 168,714 161,142 + & 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 1,006,187 926,894 + 9 
UID cainsikerctcoccs: i 418,604 395,077 + 6 
Employment 5,990 5,862 + 2 
Withholding . 477,638 427,760 + 12 
Other : 103,955 98,195 + 6 
NORTHERN DISTRICT . 991,938 886,068 + 12 
Income .... ania’ 443,822 393,252 + 18 
Employment .... 16,351 14,766 + 11 
Withholding . 467,006 415,103 + 13 
Other . 64,759 62,947 + 3 
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Retail Trade: 


MARCH SALES UP STRONGLY FROM 
FEBRUARY BUT DOWN FROM YEAR 
AGO 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Total retail sales in Texas in March rose a strong 10% 
from February sales. The gain was due in part to the ad- 
ditional two shopping days in March, but much the most 
responsible factor in the rise was the general improvement 
in the weather across the state. 

The calculated normal seasonal variation in Texas retail 
volume from February to March does not take into account 
either the extra day in February this year or the year-by- 
year shift in the date of Easter, and it is consequently diffi- 
cult to know whether the sales improvement from February 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
(Unadjusted for seasonal variation) 











Mar 1960 Mar 1960 
from from 

Type of store Mar 1960 Jan-Mar 1960 Feb 1960 Mar 1959 
ee = 1,138.6 3,289.3 + 10 — 7 
Durable goods* _................ 302.8 820.6 + 14 — 65 
Nondurable goods .............. 835.8 2,418.7 + 8 — 8 





* Contains automotive stores, furniture stores, and lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores. 


to March in this instance was as great as might reasonably 
have been expected. Comparison of March 1959 sales with 
volume in the same month last year is of course invalidated 
by the fact that last year Easter fell in March, but it does 
appear that the 7% decline in total sales this March from a 
year ago was smaller than might have been anticipated. 
Retail volume in April, when statistics become available, 
will show a large rise from April 1959, though of course 
the rise would have to be very large to be significant. What 
will be significant is whether or not total sales in April are 
large enough to push cumulative volume for the first four 
months of 1960 up to the January-April 1959 level. For the 
January-March period total sales this year were 3% under 


RETAIL SALES TRENDS BY KINDS OF BUSINESS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 











Normal 
seasonal* Actual 
Number of 
reporting Mar1960 Mari1960 Mar 1960 
establish- from from from 
Kind of business ments Feb 1960 Feb1960 Mar 1959 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores ...................... 260 + 14 + 16 — 4 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores ...................... 156 + 10 + 1 — 2 
Lumber, building material, and 
harware stores ......................... 295 + 21 + 18 — 18 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores ................-.-..-.-- 207 + 28 + 20 — 12 
Drug stores ........ Pevarearenneiey + 4 — 8 + 1 
Eating and drinking places .. 85 + 9 + 8 — 6 
Food stores _.......... ; Jove RO + 10 + 6 se 
Gasoline and service stations .. 476 + 9 — 7 — 22 
General merchandise stores ... 184 + 28 + 25 — 10 
Other retail stores —................ . 229 + 9 + 11 — 6 





* Average seasonal change from preceding month to current month. 
** Totals include kinds of business other than classifications listed. 
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volume in the 1959 first quarter. By the end of April con- 
sumer demand built up during the unusually bad January 
and February weather should be largely satisfied; the 
complex effects of the steel strike on consumer buying will 
need to be taken account of to a much less extent than 
earlier in the year; and the effect of the shifting date of 
Easter will be largely averaged out. In short, April statis- 
tics should make possible what at present is exceptionally 
difficult to draw: a reliable picture of the strength and 
weaknesses of Texas retail trade in the early part of 1960. 

In March both major retail categories—durables and 
nondurables—fell from March a year ago; durables were 
off 5% and nondurables 8%. In spite of these declines 
total cumulative sales for the three-month period showed 
the same percentage decrease from January-March 1959 
(—3%) as had cumulative sales for January-February 
from the same year-earlier period; the cumulative com- 
parison of sales of nondurables also remained unchanged 
(—2%); and cumulative volume of durables actually im- 
proved a bit from the two-month showing (from —6% for 


January-February to —5% for January-March). March 
sales of nondurables were up 8% from February; durables 
volume recorded a 14% rise. 

Among the various classifications of goods in the two 
major merchandise categories, the effects of Easter, 
weather, and other factors on sales volume become even 
more difficult to evaluate. March sales of apparel were up 
20% from February but 12% under March 1959; for the 
first three months apparel volume was 4% under January- 
March a year ago, but sales in April, stimulated by pre- 
and post-Easter promotions, should bring the cumulative 
four-month total up close to volume in 1959. Sales by drug 
stores fell 3% from February as a result of lower sickness 
incidence ; volume, however, was 1% greater than in March 
1959 and 5% greater in the cumulative comparison. Res- 
taurants improved sales by 8% from February, but were 
6% under both March 1959 and January-March 1959. 
Sales by food stores, which in February fell 6% from Jan- 
uary, reversed the trend in March and recorded a 6% gain 
from the preceding month; volume was at the same level as 
in March last year and 3% above January-March 1959. 
The gains for March and for the quarter are encouraging, 
since food store volume has been weak for some months 
and since the gain is real—food prices have not generally 
followed the consumer price index up in the past year and 
in fact have been an important factor in holding down rises 
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in the index. March volume of Texas department stores 
jumped a surprising 25% from the preceding month, but 
was still 10% under volume in the same month last year 
(when of course Easter was instrumental in the high sales 
volume for that month) and 5% below sales for the first 
1959 quarter. 

The Easter season is a much less important factor in 
evaluating March sales of durables. On the other hand, the 
effect of the steel strike in postponing automobile purchases 
earlier in the year and the influence of improving weather 
on gains in sales of lumber and other building materials 
and farm machinery have to be allowed for; for the non- 
durables category also, therefore, April statistics should 
permit a more reliable evaluation of sales in the early 
months of this year. 

Total durables volume in Texas in March rose 14% 


from February, pushed upward by a 17% gain in auto 
sales, a 21% improvement in sales of lumber and other 
building materials, and an 11% rise in farm implement 
sales, All other durables also gained, but by smaller per- 
centages—furniture sales were 4% above February and 
hardware stores recorded a 3% volume increase. Only one 
durables classification, however, failed to lose ground from 
March 1959: furniture sales were at the same level as in 
the year-ago month. Auto sales were down 4%, lumber 
and other building materials were off 20%, hardware 
—9%, and farm implements —6%. 

For the first 1959 quarter, only sales by household appli- 
ance stores showed a gain from the same period last year. 
Automobile volume declined 6% (but was rapidly improv- 
ing as the year progressed), furniture sales were off 2%, 
farm implements —13%, hardware —2%, and lumber and 
other building materials —17%. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
ratios* ratiost 
Number of 
reporting Mar Mar Mar Mar 
Classification stores 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Aid, Geese 61 69.2 67.5 34.6 35.7 
BY CITIES 
Austin 6 65.3 64.1 52.1 49.3 
Cleburne 3 51.6 45.1 47.0 42.9 
Dallas 4 81.7 81.3 41.9 43.9 
El Paso 3 61.8 57.7 29.9 29.1 
Fort Worth 3 69.5 67.6 34.5 34.8 
Galveston 4 66.2 72.9 80.7 44.8 
Houston 6 68.7 66.8 $3.1 34.2 
San Antonio 4 66.6 63.6 27.7 28.1 
Waco 4 59.4 59.4 41.5 42.6 
BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores 
(over $1 million) 21 69.4 67.7 33.8 34.6 
Department stores 
(under $1 million) : 17 48.3 48.6 39.9 39.5 
Dry goods and apparel stores 3 78.5 77.0 51.3 51.6 
Women’s specialty shops 13 71.2 68.5 38.5 41.7 
Men’s clothing stores 7 71.0 72.6 40.0 43.0 
BY VOLUME OF NET SALES 
Over $1,500,000 25 70.1 68.4 34.4 35.4 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 = 15 57.7 56.7 42.8 43.2 
$250,000 to $500,000 _._.. 10 53.4 55.1 38.0 36.9 
Less than $250,000 ~ 11 51.3 51.6 28.5 87.0 





* Credit sales divided by net sales. 
t Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 
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POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Mar 5 Mar 5 

1960-— 1960- 

April April 

1960 1960 

from from 

Feb 6 Mar7 

Mar 5- Feb 6- Mar 7- 1960- 1959— 

Aprl Mar 4 Apr 3 Mar 4 Apr 3 

City 1960 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Borger $18,614 $13,897 $13,840 + 34 + 34 
Brownfield 7,992 7,489 8,741 + 7 — 9 
Cameron 6,169 5,876 8,976 + & — 81 
Childress 5,687 5,217 4,833 + 9 + 18 
Coleman 7,074 5,582 6,726 + 27 5 
Copperas Cove 1,986 1,752 + 13 eae 
Corpus Christi 154,869 158,897 174,233 — 8 — il 
Corsicana 20,888 12,804 19,512 + 63 7 
Crystal City 3,085 8,067 8,777 + 1 — 18 
Cuero 5,655 5,250 5,668 + 8 oe 
Eagle Pass 6,642 6,340 6,217 + 6& + 7 
El Campo 9,092 9,299 9,178 — 2 — 1 
Gatesville 4,976 3,639 4,433 + 37 + 12 
Graham 8,315 7,560 7,437 + 10 + 12 
Granbury 8,240 2,112 8,510 + 53 — 8 
Hale Center 1,867 1,490 1,737 + 25 + 7 
Hillsboro 6,119 5,877 5,963 + 4 + 8 
Huntsville 10,317 10,389 14,017 — 1 — 26 
Jasper 6,404 6,852 6,851 — 1 — 7 
Kenedy 3,862 3,178 3,990 + 22 — 8 
Kermit 7,682 6,744 7,309 + 14 + 5 
Kerrville 12,468 10,660 11,027 + 17 + 18 
Kingsville 12,777 14,337 14,814 — il — 14 
Kirbyville 8,282 2,866 8,534 + 15 — 7 
La Grange 4,375 5,436 4,228 — 20 + 8 
Levelland 8,261 7,926 7,366 + 4 + 12 
Littlefield 5,630 5,854 6,656 — 4 — 15 
McCamey 8,966 2,376 8,797 + 67 + 4 
Marlin 6,238 6,539 6,036 — 65 + 8 
Mesquite 7,743 7,872 6,629 — 2 + 17 
Mission 8,862 7,67 8,785 + 16 + 1 
Navasota 5,508 3,972 4,878 + 39 + 26 
Pecos 10,503 9,042 10,556 + 16 — 1 
Sinton 6,184 5,069 4,987 + 21 + 28 
Taft 2,494 2,845 1,975 + 6 + 26 
Terrell 7,233 1,317 5,435 — 1 + 33 
Waxahachie 13,812 15,871 11,241 — 18 + 23 
Weatherford 10,708 9,572 8,354 + 12 + 28 
Yoakum 9,780 8,775 10,891 + 11 — il 





** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


March 1960 volume of department and apparel stores in 
35 Texas cities was, on average, up 22% from February; 
all 35 cities showed strong gains. Compared with March 
1959, however, the reverse was true; sales were down by 
11%, with all 35 cities showing declines. In the cumulative 
comparison, only two of the 35 showed improvement in 
department and apparel store volume from January-March 
1959; sales rose in Edinburgh by 10% and in McAllen by 
4%. 

Total March retail sales in the 32 Texas cities reporting 
a large enough number of retailers to permit over-all retail 
sales comparisons by city showed improvement in every 
case from February, though gains in several instances were 
small. Only Beaumont, Bryan, Galveston, and McAllen re- 
corded significant improvement from March 1959. For the 
first three months, Beaumont (+5%), Bryan (+3%), 
Dallas (+1%), Galveston (+3%), and McAllen (+18%) 
were the only cities of the 32 to post total sales rises. On 
the other hand, losses tended to be small. 
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Building Construction: 


TEXAS BUILDING TURNS UPWARD 
STRONGLY IN MARCH 


By ROBERT H. DRENNER 


Urban building construction authorized in Texas in 
March amounted to an estimated $107.9 million—a strong 
36% gain from the February permit level. This amount 
was also 5% above authorizations in March 1959, for only 
the second time in the past ten months that permits have 
exceeded those for the same month a year earlier. 

The seasonally adjusted index of total Texas building 
authorized rose to 246 in March from February’s 210 (as 
usual, 1947-49 = 100). There is a normal seasonal in- 
crease of about 19% from February to March in building 
permits issued in Texas. That this March recorded a gain 
nearly twice as large as the normal seasonal rise is encour- 
aging. The significance of the rise, however, is limited. It 
certainly is not strong evidence of a resurgence of Texas 
building, though it does tend to support earlier evidence 
that building construction in the state was lower than nor- 
mal in January and February as a result of exceptionally 
bad building weather. April permits can also be expected 
to show the influence of the late spring. In addition to the 
usual difficulty of properly interpreting the permit level for 
a given month with the sometimes sharp random variations 
to which permits for short periods are subject, there will be 
the additional problem for several months of appropriately 
discounting building activity delayed by weather in the 
early months of the year. This means that short of a very 
large and sustained rise in authorizations, a real and sig- 
nificant increase in Texas building activity, if it occurs, will 
be difficult to observe confidently for some months. 

In spite of the great improvement in March building, 
authorizations for the first quarter of the year were still 7% 
below the level of the same quarter a year ago. That the 
cumulative decline was relatively small was due to a 17% 


lar authorizations for new residences were 18% below the 
gain for the quarter by new nonresidential building; dol- 
January-March 1959 level. Permits for additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs, which account for a relatively small por- 
tion of the dollar total (usually about 10%) though the 
category includes permits for additions, alterations, and 
repairs to structures of all types (nonresidential as well as 
residential), were also under the level of the first 1959 
quarter (—2%). 


RESIDENTIAL 


An estimated $66.7 million in new urban residential con- 
struction was authorized in the state in March. This amount 
represented a 38% gain from February, and was also sub- 
stantially larger than the usual February-to-March rise in 
residential authorizations. The seasonally adjusted resi- 
dential index rose to 253 from 220 in the preceding month. 
A large portion of the rise was the result of delayed ac- 
tivity in January and February; in both months the per- 
mit level was unusually low, even after discounting the 
general decline in homebuilding from a year ago. It is sig- 
nificant that the large increase this March was not sufficient 
to bring the month up to the level of March 1959; permits 
in the year-earlier month were 8% greater. The difference 
would have been considerably greater if authorizations 
this March had not been inflated by postponements in Jan- 
uary and February. For the first three months as a whole, 
new residential building authorized in the state was 18% 
under the first quarter of last year. It is not likely that 
April permits will improve the cumulative showing. The 
residential index in April 1959 was at the high level of 301, 
and authorizations this April will do well to push the 
month’s index as high. 

Even with the great improvement in March, therefore, it 
is obvious that Texas homebuilding is still well below the 
rate of a year ago. There continues to be a slow decline in 
the cost of mortgage money, but the decline so far has not 
been great enough to significantly affect the rate of resi- 
dential construction. Home loans are still high enough to 


BUILDING AUTHORIZED IN TEXAS 
20 SELECTED CITIES 



























Residential Dwelling Units— (Number) Nonresidential Total Construction* 
Jan-Mar Jan-Mar %  Jan-MarJan-Mar %o Jan-Mar Jan-Mar % Jan-Mar Jan-Mar % 
1960 1959 Change 1960 1959 Change 1960 1959 Change 1960 1959 Change 

ND srcicccvccccaxniss $3,586,961 $5,499,869 — 86 270 527 — 49 $ 867,045 $ 1,105,169 — 22 §$ 4,640,395 $ 7,520,948 — 38 
Amarillo 6,100,275 5,708,255 + 7 500 455 + 10 3,190,692 3,381,714 — 6 9,941,994 9,815,221 + 1 
Beaumont 1,871,759 1,837,490 — 25 153 200 — 23 1,230,786 1,894,050 — 12 2,799,929 8,694,105 — 24 
IN ctntntlnsscvmwncsotic 7,096,870 9,753,800 — 27 512 741 — $1 2,476,151 2,618,217 — 6 10,616,290 14,182,065 — 25 
Corpus Christi ....... 1,848,800 2,624,700 — 30 168 249 — 33 1,478,512 2,142,798 — 31 3,894,312 5,235,728 — 26 
BE Seniscaieintsicciceonnsce 19,660,648 25,548,752 — 23 1881 2825 — 383 9,552,673 15,209,528 — 37 33,602,846 45,016,986 — 25 
OS Se 7,670,667 10,144,858 — 24 708 971 — 27 2,083,770 8,543,272 — 41 11,077,237 165,498,652 — 29 
Fort Worth . 6,226,080 8,310,872 — 25 688 947 — 27 4,324,403 1,837,688 +135 11,870,098 11,889,998 + 4 
Gentend .........-.... 2,887,028 8,186,191 — 81 1821 2966 — 39 24,543,106 10,461,306 +135 655,702,621 52,685,051 + 6 
RINNE Ss cisestcccicestecc 24,876,425 85,556,979 — 9 274 325 — 16 1,392,054 841,796 + 65 4,368,614 4,090,955 + 7 
Longview .................- 1,290,000 2,240,800 + 8 302 271 + ik 908,718 2,492,770 — 64 4,067,640 5,590,817 — 27 
gE 3,068,579 2,988,770 — 42 83 144 — 42 881,415 219,275 +302 2,292,600 2,621,560 — 13 
Lubbock 7,291,750 7,896,109 — 8 477 617 — 23 4,114,786 5,169,052 — 20 11,991,158 18,785,699 — 18 
MI se cicesciccsemninten 8,630,250 7,001,000 — 48 286 580 — 61 1,518,050 4,360,000 — 68 5,309,015 11,787,225 — 55 
RNIN pesccssiscilbssccccesaes 8,059,300 4,194,550 — 27 261 881 — 31 808,950 1,217,362 — 34 4,001,950 5,593,521 — 28 
Port Arthur .............. 582,305 719,682 — 26 55 91 — 40 2,258,437 836,170 +572 2,988,808 1,354,591 +121 
San Antonio ... 6,477,174 9,599,195 — 33 789 1105 — 29 5,620,992 4,419,425 + 27 13,768,218 15,084,510 — 8 
IE acdsee 1,821,400 2,473,550 — 47 103 196 — 47 243,575 598,615 — 59 1,711,270 3,247,286 — 47 
I ais eeninctteecis 1,896,001 2,078,850 — 9 181 166 + 9 3,860,761 969,449 +298 6,120,264 3,526,477 + 74 
Wichita Falls -......... 8,893,909 2,558,458 + 52 459 239 + 92 563,850 948,925 — 41 4,682,461 4,013,859 + 17 





* Includes additions, alterations and repairs. 
x Percent change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Building Construction in Texas” 
ae __Index . Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949-100 





1947 ‘4 ‘49 ‘SO 
“Value of building construction authorized. 


meet considerable resistance from those interested in new 
home purchases. It is not generally expected, however, that 
money rates will fall far from their present level this year. 
Whether or not new legislation to stimulate residential 
building will be passed by this session of Congress is still 
uncertain, as is the nature of the legislation which may be 
passed. An easing of downpayment requirements on FHA 
home loans is widely expected. Such a change would cer- 
tainly have a positive effect on home purchases and thus 
on building, especially in that portion of homes in the lower 
price ranges. It is unlikely, however, that lower downpay- 
ments alone will sharply boost the rate of new housing 
starts. As far as lower-income families are concerned, clos- 
ing costs will still require a substantial immediate cash 
outlay; in the higher price ranges, on the other hand, it is 
also uncertain how much encouragement to potential 
buyers such an easing would give. In the higher-priced 
area perhaps a quarter of all purchases are with “conven- 
tional” loans, and it may be doubted whether the revision 
or elimination of present downpayments on FHA loans 
would be a sufficiently significant matter to most higher- 
income families to cause them to change their home pur- 
chase intentions. A drop of 1% or more in financing costs 
would probably be more effective. 

Texas homebuilding at present is at a high level; it seems 
low chiefly because the comparison is with the exceptionally 
high 1959 rate. Activity should even improve somewhat 
in the months ahead, but it is not likely that the gain will be 
large. 


NONRESIDENTIAL 


New nonresidential building authorized in the state in 
March had an estimated value of $41.2 million, an increase 
of 35% from February. The increase in this case was also 
considerably larger than the normal seasonal gain; the ad- 
justed index rose from February’s 204 to 252, at which 
point it was 35% above March of last year. Authorizations 
for the first quarter were 17% above January-March 1959. 

Growing strength in nonresidential building in Texas has 
been expected as business conditions improved. The cate- 
gory should hold up well through the remainder of the 
year; church, utility, school, and store construction are all 
strong and should continue so. The major disappointment 
has been new factory construction. National surveys have 
indicated that capital expenditures on new plant and equip- 
ment in 1960 should be in the neighborhood of 15% 
greater than in 1959, and it was hoped that a similar gain 
would show up in Texas. For the first quarter of the year, 
however, new plant building authorized in the state was 
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35% under the January-March 1959 rate. New plant build- 
ing authorized in the period had a total dollar value of less 
than half the value of new amusement building authorized. 

Month-to-month permits in the major types of nonresi- 
dential building vary severely, and single-month compari- 
sons are relatively insignificant. The three-month totals, 
however, show large gains from the same 1959 period in 
permits for new motels (+25%), churches (+27%), serv- 
ice stations (+22%), utilities (+110%), educational 
buildings (+42%), and stores (+38%) ; there was a 2% 
increase in authorizations for office-bank buildings. De- 
clines for the quarter were recorded by amusement build- 
ings (largely private clubs and bowling alleys) (—27%), 
factories (—35%), and hospitals and other institutional 
buildings (—42%). All of these percentages may easily 
change drastically by year’s end; even three-month totals 
are greatly influenced by large individual projects. In 
March, for example, permits were issued for an unusually 
large number of new shopping centers, and these largely 
determined the quarter’s gain for the store and other mer- 
cantile building category. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING AUTHORIZED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau 
of the Census, U. S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 
Jan-Mar Jan-Mar 1960 


M rom 
1959 Jan-Mar 1959 


ar 
Classification 1960 1960 





Thousands of dollars 





CONSTRUCTION CLASS 


ALL PERMITS .... . 118,563 293,549 316,892 — 7 
New construction _. .... 107,911 265,217 287,385 — 7 
Residential (housekeeping) 66,678 164,727 201,222 — 18 
One-family dwellings .... 63,386 153,310 186,654 — 18 
Multiple-family dwellings %,292 11,417 14,568 — 22 
Nonresidential buildings .... 41,233 100,489 86,163 + 17 
Nonhousekeeping build- 
ings (residential) —...... 2,016 3,981 4,262 — 8 
Amusement buildings ... 2,309 2,933 4,038 — 27 
Churches ................. .. 8,500 9,882 7,725 + 27 
Factories and workshops’ 1,148 6,138 9,385 — 35 
Garages (commercial 
and private) —........... 444 1,781 1,115 + 60 
Service stations : 881 2,446 2,004 + 22 
Institutional buildings -... 752 2,139 8,715 — 42 
Office-bank buildings* ... 4,850 12,742 12,445 + 2 
Works and utilities _..... 1,882 5,224 2,492 +110 
Educational buildings ... 9,256 24,520 17,280 + 42 
Stores and mercantile 
SD 18,220 25,449 18,385 + 88 
Other buildings and 
structures$ ................ 1,525 8,354 8,368 oe 
Additions, alterations, and 
repairs§ _. cn Eherse nee 10,652 28,833 29,007 — 2 
METROPOLITAN vs. 
NON-METROPOLITANt+ 
Total metropolitan -.............. 93,673 226,835 233,100 — 8 
Central cities —....................... 80,027 187,983 196,777 — 4 
Outside central cities ......... 18,646 38,902 36,323 + 7 
Total nonmetropolitan _........ 24,890 66,714 83,293 — 20 
10,000 to 50,000 population 16,684 48,493 60,477 — 28 
Less than 10,000 population 8,206 28,221 22,816 +: 2 





*Includes public (nonfederal) administrative buildings beginning 
July 1957. 

t Includes government (nonfederal) service buildings beginning July 
1957. 

§ Includes additions and alterations to public buildings beginning July 
1957. 

t+ As defined in 1950 census. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 
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Local Business Conditions 



























































Percent Change Percent Change 
Mar 1960 ~ _ Mar 1960 Mar 1960 
Mar from Mar from from 
City and item 1960 Feb 1960 Mar’ 1959 City and item 1960 Feb1960 Mar 1959 

ABILENE (pop. 62,500" iz ARLINGTON (pop. 45, 340° ) 

Retail sales + 12t + 12 — 8 Postal receipts* $ 35,614 — 6 + 8 
Apparel stores + 28t + 33 — 14 Building permits, less ‘Soba eseneneis $ 531,969 — 23 — 72 
Automotive stores + 14f + 14 — 9 Employment (area) ‘ 207,300 ** + 83 
Drug stores + — 10 + 8 Manufacturing employment (area) 53,375 se — 65 
General merchandise stores + 28T — 10 Percent unemployed (area) 5.2 — 5 — 12 
Lumber, building material, and 

hardware stores + 21f — 13 +6 

Postal receipts* t 93,303 — 6 — 10 BAY CITY (pop. 14,042") 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,529,316 — 20 — 40 Retail sales 

Bank debits (thousands) . $ 98,794 + 6 + 1 Drug stores .... he 6 — 10 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 60,033 eae a eon Lumber, building material, and 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 19.3 + 10 + 4 hardware stores + 21f + 58 — 38 

Employment (area) 32,200 +* +1 Postal receipts* $ 11,304 + 6 +g 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,190 — 1 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) ° $ 11,571 rains + 6 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.9 a + 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .$ 19,976 se + 1 

aces Annual rate of deposit turnover . 6.9 se + 65 

ALICE (pop. 22,945") 

Retail sales BAYTOWN (pop. 28, 945° ) 

Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts* ms $ 24,267 + il + 7 
hardware stores + 21+ + 82 + 14 Building permits, less Sabwel eontracte $ 297,366 — 5 — 53 
Postal receipts* $ 14,541 — 4 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) . $ 21,582 — 4 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 68,408 + 76 — 28 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 23,243 — 2 — 7 
—— Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.1 — 2 + 7 

Employment (area) —......... ms 492,700 + 1 + 4 

ALPINE (pop. 5,261) Manufacturing enghoment (area) 94,675 bad + 1 

Postal receipts* : $ 4,686 + 22 Ls, Percent unemployed (area) 4.6 — 2 — 15 

Building permits, less feterel contracts $ 13,100 + 44 — 34 = ‘ : . 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 2,460 — 4 —17 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .$ 3,472 — 8 — 8 BEAUMONT bist 122, 485° ) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover + 4 iad — 12 Sera a + 124 + 28 + 5 

We ro in Apparel stores ................... sy + 28} + 33 — 9 

AMARILLO cnep 147 ,949° , Automotive stores _..... ne Seer + 147 + 81 + 28 

Retatl esles: ... + 12+ + 24 eer Eating and drinking leas ae + 9f + 14 ss 
Apparel stores 4+ 28+ + 27 ar General merchandise stores ote + 28F + 18 — 14 
Automotive stores + 14+ + 31 tee Lumber, building material, and 
Drug stores ... + 4 ae — a6 hardware stores ............ ews + 21f + 47 ** 
Food stores . + 10+ a 44 hist Mg Postal receipts* _..... $ 109,621 se — 4 
Furniture and hinischola Building permits, less federal eontvecte $ 1,618,691 +236 + 47 

appliance stores + 10+ ona 0 aa Bank debits (thousands) $ 164,835 + 2 + 5 
Liquor stores + 10 = fF End-of-month deposits (thensandn)? $ 96,607 — 2 — 7 
Lumber, building material, and Annual rate of deposit turnover 20.3 + 65 + 14 

hardware stores .. + 21+ + 72 — 15 Employment (area) . ° 103,600 = 2 eee 

Postal receipts* $ 171,187 a Pry Manufacturing empleytnent (area) 33,070 + 2 + 8 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,349,760 + 58 +108 Percent unemployed (area) .................... 9.1 ee 21 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 226,385 + 6 + 2 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 112,967 — 1 — 2 r 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 24.0 + 8 + 3 BEEVILLE (pop. 15,105 ) 

Employment (area) .... _ 62,600 + 2 + 4 Retail sales 
Manufacturing employment (area) 5,960 a ee Lumber, building material, and 

Percent unemployed (area) 5.0 fae + 29 hardware stores -..................... + 2if + 7 — 24 

ae ae ees Postal receipts*® .................. $ 10,770 — 2 — 8 
Building permits, less felwel ecntuente $ 58,374 + 23 — 42 

AUSTIN vill 197,000") Bank debits (thousands) ... $ 961 +8 +8 

Retail sales _.... + 12f + 16 — 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 18,502 — 1 — 2 
Apparel stores .... + 28+ + 24 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 8.5 + 8 + 4 
Automotive stores + 14t + 37 — 9 
Furniture and household 

appliance stores + 10+ + 6 + 38 BIG SPRING hitteath 30, 433° ) 

General merchandise stores : + 28+ + 29 — 6 Retail sales -..... + 12+ + 10 — 22 
Lumber, building material, and Apparel ene ‘ . , + 28+ + 18 — 21 

hardware stores ........... + 21+ + 2 — 21 Drug stores _........ + Af — 4 — 6 

Postal receipts* _. $ 359,098 + 2 + 4 Lumber, building material, ond 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,619,766 + 67 — 4 hardware stores _.. a ; + 21t + 22 — 14 

Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 212,482 — 1 + 8 Postal receipts* —........ $ 21,760 — 24 — 15 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 141,502 — 2 — 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 298,376 +146 + 84 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.9 — 2 + 10 Bank debits (thousands) .... a 88,991 + 8 — 1 

Employment (area) ’ : 74,300 ** + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t _$ 27,356 — 4 — 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) 6,060 ** + 9 Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 16.7 + 8 — 8 

Percent unemployed (area) 3.9 — 2 — 2 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent Change 





Mar 1960 Mar 1960 


Percent Change 





Mar 1960 Mar 1960 


























Mar from from Mar from from 
City and item 1960 Feb1960 Mar 1959 City and item 1960 Feb1960 Mar 1959 
BRENHAM (pop. 6,941) CORSICANA (pop. 25,262" ) 
Postal receipts* _$ 7,339 + 2 — 22 Postal seceipie® —_..................... 20,888 + 63 ef 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 176,535 +1153 +150 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 96,389 sl as 
Bank debits (thousands) _. $ = 7,254 — 10 — 6 Bank debits (thousands) —... $ = 15,235 4 — W 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢t $ 12,596 + 3 —1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 19,684 + 2 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __. ; 7.0 — 9 — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover ......... 9.4 =o ai 
DALLAS (pop. 641 000" 
BROWNWOOD (pop. 20,181) ——_ ES es ae aly 
Retail sales + 127 + 1 — 18 Apparel stores + 29T + 22 — 6 
Apparel stores + 28¢ + 35 12 Automotive stores + 10+ + 18 —14 
Furniture and househoid Eating and drinking einem + 8st + 7 — 6 
appliance stores + 10+ + 30 — il Florists + 12f + 1 — 15 
Postal receipts* : ail 17,395 — 28 — 25 Food stores + 12f + 10 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 74,850 — 82 — 72 Furniture and household 
Bank debits (thousands) .. t 14,069 + 9 + 8 appliance stores + 9f — 9 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 12,686 se — 4 General merchandise stores + 12¢ — 6 — 26 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 13.3 + 11 + $§ Jewelry stores + 19 4 
Liquor stores + 10 — 10 
WN Lumber, building material, and 
BRO SVILLE ow 36 oe) hardware stores + 24+ + 28 — 18 
Retail sales : 12+ + 17 — Office, store, and school 
Automotive stores _..... : + 14f + 22 — ill supply dealers _-..---.c-0-cc-c-ccccco------- + it + 12 es 
Lumber, building material, and Postal receipts* ; $ 2,160,398 fry + £6 
hardware stores + 21f + 33 + 16 Building permits, lene federal oneaste $11,135,939 + 2 — 44 
Postal receipts* - $ 27,7738 + 5 =e Bank debits (thousands) ..................$ 3,017,239 +14 + 21 
Building permits, less Setenad anaienat $ 171,690 — 71 — 23 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 1,099,700 me | | nn 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... $2.4 + 15 + 24 
BRYAN (pop. 23, 883° ) Employment (area) . 432,400 se aad 
iti atin + 12+ 4417 + 5 Manufacturing employment (area) . 94,150 + 1 — 2 
ities, aban + 14+ + 35 + 45 Percent unemployed (area) ........ : 4.4 + 7 + 10 
Food stores + 107 + 4 a 
Furniture and household DEL RIO (pop. 14, 292") 
appliance stores + 10+ + 24 + 6 Retail sales 
Lumber, building material, ee Automotive stores Sue Sree + 14+ + 29 + 26 
hardware stores + 21f — 10 ee Postal receitps* .......... $ 12,249 + 6 — 9 
Postal receipts* $ 20,381 — a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 297,337 : + 29 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 277,999 +186 — 9 Bank debits (thousands) $ 10,287 + 11 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,168 — il + 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.1 ee. >" yates 
CALDWELL (pop. 2,098") 
Bank debits (thousands)... $ 1873 +1 — 8 DENISON ( pop. 25 300") 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 3,732 — 1 — 11 Retail sales + 12+ + 20 nite 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ; 6.0 + 3 + 9 Apparel stores + 28+ + 29 — 24 
Automotive stores _...... a : + 14f + 22 5 
CISCO (pop. 5 250) Postal receipts* . ..$ 17,107 — 8 — 2 
tenn. oh $ 4.866 + 16 +45 Building permits, los federal ounlunsie $ 291,035 — 34 + 41 
Bank debits (thousands) . ...$ 8,227 + 1 + ¢ 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 4,064 2 + 8 DENTON (pop. 29 479") 
Annual rate of deposit turnover . 9.4 ** — 2 Automotive stores ...... - + 14t sit + 10 
i. ESE Eee eres ‘a + 4f — 8 + 18 
Postal receipts* ......... = ee 30,895 + 12 + 7 
CLEBURNE (pop. 12,905) Bank debits (thousands) ...........$ 17,177 + 6 — 1 
shall eile End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 18,670 — 1 — 8 
Apparel stores ; ; + 28+ + 35 = 50 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.0 atin 2 
Drug stores ‘ + 4+ ey + 18 Employment (area) - ; 434,400 es oe 
Postal receipts* 18,175 sac, 4-9 Manufacturing employment (area) 94,150 + 4 — 2 
Building permits, less federal onions $ 111,935 — 67 — 54 Percent unemployed (area) —................ 4.4 a es + 10 
EDINBURG (po 15, 993" 
CORPUS CHRISTI (pop. 180,000") ee ae 
Retail sales + 12¢ + 3 — 9 Postal receipts* _............... _$ 9,832 — il — 7 
Apparel stores + 28+ +17 — 20 Building permits, hn federal tine $ 247,574 +103 + 59 
Automotive stores + 14+ — 8 baad Bank debits (thousands) - 2 14,310 + 18 + 27 
General merchandise stores .. + 287 + 21 — 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 9,560 — 2 + 18 
Lumber, building material, and Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.8 + 12 + 11 
hardware stores - : + 21t — 8 —14 
Postal receipts* .... $ 154,869 — 8 —ll1 DNA (pop. é 7855) — 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,608,526 + 62 + 8 Retail sales _.... + 12+ + 15 == 96 
Bank debits (thousands) _........ ....$ 186,756 + 14 — il Food stores _........ + 10¢ + 7 — 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 107,385 — 3 — 4 Lumber, building metentel: aoa 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 20.6 + 6 + 4 hardware stores _................-........ + 2it + a ' 
Employment (area) 64,700 = id Postal receipts* .... $ 4,398 ~— 11 + 8 
Manufacturing employment (area) 8,470 ia ie Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,800 — 20 — 76 
Percent unemployed (area) -............ 2 71.9 ss + 38 
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Mar 1960 ay — Mar 1960 Mar 1960 
Mar from Mar from from 
City and item 1960 Feb 1960 war’ 1959 City and item 1960 Feb1960 Mar 1959 
EL PASO (pop. 244 4,000") GARLAND (pop. 28,151") 
Postal receipts* - : -.-$ 23,508 — 4 + 6 
Reel ones ie ee oe Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,016,051 +347 + 23 
Apparel stores es + 287 + 29 — 28 nin} t ) 432.400 ca on 
Automotive stores ....... + 14f — 7 — 14 ee Sey mann ae ; 
Manufacturing employment (am) . 94,150 + — 2 
Drug stores ........ + & =o = 7 Percent unemployed (area) 4.4 + 7 + 10 
Food stores _.. ; + 10+ + 8 21) ae eee fa ae : 
oe merchandise stores + 28T + 24 — 7 GIDDINGS (pop. 2 532) 
umber, building material, and Postal veceinis® _$ 2.689 — + 85 
hardware stores _........ nee + 21¢ + 22 + 32 _ ips : ; 
Bank debits (thousands) Ba londetareaseerees a 2,353 + 9 + 47 
Postal receipts® —.................. .....$ 268,926 + $8 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft .$ 3,602 — 4 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,598,513 + 62 —i1l Aneael mak Sted tamara 17 + 18 “+ 
Bank debits (thousands) ..........................$ 378,132 + 12 — 6 eesecnseence A 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 163,213 — 8 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 26.6 + 14 — 1 GILMER (pop. 4,096) 
Employment (area) ..................- ko 90,100 sod + 9 Retail sales 
Manufacturing enalepmnt (area) . 14,250 se . y General merchandise stores -.............. + 28f + 32 —17 
Percent unemployed (area) ....... Paice 5.8 — 2 + 21 Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores ................................ + 21T + 28 — 40 
Pee see $ 8,862 — 28 — 26 
FORT WORTH (pop. 373, 000° ) Building permits, less federal contracts $ 10,750 — 87 +975 
NES Le EET + 14+ + 11 — il 
Apparel stores .......... “a nes + 15+ + 16 — 10 GLADEWATER (pop. 6, — ) 
Automotive stores ........00....20.0.22ccceeeeeee + 127 — 65 — 27 EVGMOGE DONT ncn s 7,862 + 39 + 47 
Drug stores ....... + 8t aie i + 2 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 30,986 +7647 — 2 
Eating and drinking ulesee . + 6t + 16 —17 Bank debits (thousands) —...................... 3 3,238 +- 9 — 13 
Food stores .......... eee + Tt + 15 — 6 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 4,194 = — 8 
Furniture and household Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 9.6 + 7 — 6 
appliance stores ..................... sas + 12f — 13 — 28 Employment (area) . sadenecacs 28,200 ss + 8 
Gasoline and service stations _........ + Tf — 24 — 9 Manufacturing euplaymant tanea) - 5,040 oe + 8 
General merchandise stores .... + 25+ + 26 — 6 Percent unemployed (area) .................. 8.8 — 7 — 17 
Lumber, building material, and 
hardware stores ............................... + 28f + 20 — 81 GOLDTHWAITE (pop. 1 1566) | 
a I maine ...$ 651,619 — 8 — 8 MP I iscsi + 9 — 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,126,921 + 48 + 28 Bank debits (thousands) _... ‘ a + 39 — 
Bank debits (thousands) ~....................... $ 816,008 + It + 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 8,699 + 6 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 862,216 ae =i Annual rate of deposit turnover _...... 10.9 + 88 — 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 27.0 + 11 + 9 
Employment (area) .........-----..----.s-0+--00- 207,300 ai vg GRAND PRAIRIE (pop. 35, 000° ) 
Manufacturing employment (area) .. 53,375 ee — 6 Pat neabne 21,291 sg Ag 
Percent unemployed (area) ................. ; 5.2 = —2 Building permits, less federal contracts 7 848,690 — 8 — 26 
Employment (area)  -........-2.----.--0-0------- 482,400 ss se 
Manufacturing employment (area) .. 94,150 + 1 — 2 
FREDERICKSBURG (pop. 4, 341° ) Percent unemployed (area) ..................-. 4.4 + 7 + 10 
PM I a oeccchscccecanpicees $ 4,348 se — 4 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 98,550 + 96 a 52 GREENVILLE (pop. 20 ,034") 
Bank debits (thousands) ...................... $ 5,760 — oe = a pS NS ag ne Sie <a + 12+ ee ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft .$ 8,160 se + 56 Dararelveee + 28+ + 19 = a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 8.5 se — 34 Weeete ee ee ea 
pO CE re ee + 10T + 10 + 32 
Lumber, building material, and 
GAINESVILLE (pop. 11,246) hardware stores _20....220.0---2-.cecceee + 21t — 18 + 1 
Saleh antes Postal receipts® _....---ecees-eesseeneee $ 22,029 + 18 + 1 
Apparel stores ..... ae eee + 28t ERY 35-48 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 539,843 +345 +170 
Senciians end heanceld Bank debits (thousands) .................. $14,798 ek — 6 
appliance stores See cas ie. + 107 + 27 + 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 15,376 — 4 - 
Postal semi $ 14,008 = % sae Annual rate of deposit turnover _......... 11.3 a — 10 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 268,900 +293 + 98 
HARLINGEN (pop. 31,799") 
RO NN cao + 12¢ — 6 — 8 
GALVESTON (pop. 71 veined Furniture and household 
ES ee enn + 12f + 26 + 10 applanes stores ............................... + 10f — 8 + 41 
oe eS ee a + 28f + 19 — 9 Pon FORE cnt $ 38,202 + 8 + 21 
Automotive stores iasaseieacanesltans + 14f + 60 + 57 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 518,770 + 8 + 57 
I IN, oc csonnscascectcnixcinnsapavete + 10f + 1 se Bank debits (thousands) —.................... $ 86,867 + 2 + 9 
Lumber, building material, and End-of-month deposits (thousands) tf _$ 25,992 se — 2 
DUGUNONIOD IG ncn sas ne + 21f + 10 — 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 17.0 + 2 + 10 
Pestal reesipie® —................................. $ 88,641 — 8 — 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 251,412 + 43 — 4 HEREFORD (pop. 7 500") 
Bank debits (thousands) . EERO: 91,237 - + & Postal receipts® 00... cceceeceeceeceeneeee- 6,930 aa § + 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 64,098 = <5 ys Building permits, less federal contracts ; 83,600 — 16 + 58 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .............. 16.9 + 1 + 2 Bank debits (thousands) ................... $ 11,810 + 24 ois 
Employment (area) ................---.-..--- . 50,900 a ts End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 10,983 — 2 — 4 
Manufacturing employment (area) .. 10,840 oe sealed, Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 12.2 + 27 + 3 
Percent unemployed (area) .............. vy 6.4 + & — 15 








For explanation of symbols, see page 28. 
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Mar 1960 Mar 1960 - Mar 1960 Mar 1960 
Mar from rom ar from from 
City and item 1960 Feb 1960 Mar 1959 City and item 1960 Feb1960 Mar 1959 

HENDERSON (pop. 11,606) LAMPASAS (pop. 4,869) _ 

Retail sales Postal receipts* $ 3,799 — 9 — 15 
Apparel stores + 28+ +17 — 30 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 46,400 — 68 +446 
Food stores + 10+ ee ee | Bank debits (thousands) 3 5,635 + 9 — 3 

Postal receipts* 3 9,863 + ll = - End-of-month deposits (thousands){t  $ 6,443 + 4 — 6 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 64,375 — 67 — 61 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.7 + 2 + & 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 5,87 — 16 — 19 Pee = pies aa ? si 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 15,896 + 4 = 3 LAREDO (pop. 59, 350° ) 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 4.5 —17 —17 sero sales i is 

Furniture an ouseho 
u appliance stores + 10t + 39 + 32 

wet gat (pop. 700, 508") iba r Postal receipts* $ 33,66 +19 + 10 
— eye meer dpe ie ce ‘. Building permits, less federal contracts $ 97,734 — 40 — 87 
Appare kgs z pa wt can = ; Bank debits (thousands) $ 29,643 + 9 + 15 
Sanne mary a4 sa x4 ao End-of-month deposits (thousands)t . $ 22,271 — 4 — 1 
Drug stores] ae . ‘ eae i Annual rate of deposit turnover 15.6 + 9 + 10 
Eating and drinking places{ + ey + — 4 2 : Sseeeies ae ae 
Food stores] + Tf + 1 — 10 

r 

Furnit a haiaeiiaa LLANO (pop. 2,957') 

poe caliapeteaany +12 + 6 + 12 Postal receipts* $ 2,610 + 28 + 12 
Gasoline and service stations] + 1lt — 7 — 24 ee ee less ee contracts : ep a — 
Ge 1 merchandise stores] + 22+ + 25 — 22 SDE COONS ousands , an 
cheat ers i + gt + 10 ie End-of-month deposits (thousands){t $ 3,475 — 8 ie 
Lumber, building material, and Annual rate of deposit turnover 8.2 + 5 — 4 
hardware stores] eect + 23t + 41 — 16 ms i ee = : 
Other retail stores] _.... +e —1 + 3 LOCKHART (pop. 7,067') 

Postal receipts* $ 1,550,362 + 3 + 6 Retail sales 

Building permits, less federal contracts $22,242,605 + 36 + 18 Apparel stores + 28t + 16 —14 

Bank debits (thousands) . $ 2,705,280 + 7 + 19 Food stores aiken + 107 + 4 + 7 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 1,218,282 — 4 — 8 Postal receipts* $ 3,425 ee | a. 

Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 26.0 + 9 + 21 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,850 — 99 — 92 

Employment (area) - 492,700 + 1 + 4 Bank debits (thousands) $ 4,108 + 5 + 3 
Manufacturing employment (area) .. 94,675 se + 1 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 5,103 — 3 + {i 

Percent unemployed (area) 4.6 — 2 — 15 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.5 + 9 ss 

IRVING (pop. 40,065") LONGVIEW (pop. 46,688") 

Postal receipts* $ 18,085 — 12 — 29 Retail sales + 12+ + 2 ae a 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,032,452 + 73 — 31 General merchandise stores + 28} +5 — 19 

Employment (area) 432,400 + ** Lumber, building material, and 
Manufacturing employment (area) 94,150 + 1 — 2 hardware stores ; + 217 + 49 — 49 

Percent unemployed (area) -... , 4.4 se f + 10 Postal receipts* $ 88,185 a | + 54 

$$$ —___— Building permits, less federal contracts $ 792,120 — 23 — 12 

NVI LE Bank debits (thousands) $ 43,361 + 10 + 9 

srry eh L (pop. 10, read a) 630 — 13 es End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 86,065 ad + 3 
4 aw Annual rate of deposit turnover . 14.4 + 8 os 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 39,400 — 651 — 47 Suiaiiiedan nda 28 900 Pit om 

Bank debits (thousands) -........ 3 9,809 + 1 + 66 . : = Hy 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){t _$ 8,282 — 3 P. mike ponies reoatge (area) we ae gg 2 po 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.0 + 4 + 26 _ ai ed area) . . 
ILGORE sd LUBBOCK (pop. 152,776") 

4 e 3 
— recei kore. anata rs 13,254 + 11 = Retail sales + 12t- 0 + 19 = oe 
_ ‘ : Automotive stores : + 14t + 28 — 12 

Building permits, less federal contracts ; 134,120 +294 + 6 i AP 

Bank debits (thousands) : $ 12,638 - 7 — 18 seaside othidetea + 10+ ar a 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 14,800 — 1 — 2 me pa ¢ 100-088 4 ice 

10.2 ~ —17 : dot 

a a . = anal “un ae Building permits, less federal contracts $ 4,589,248 +37 + 25 
on angen OR AON vag we hie Bank debits (thousands) $ 212,642 — 1 +17 

P “ey pes — nr emcee "3.8 a Baer End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 116,669 — 8 — 7 

ne re ae : _—~—é« Antu al! ratte of deposit turnover 21.5 5 + 28 

Employment (area) : 53,500 $e + 7% 

KILLEEN (pop. 26 ,646') : : Manufacturing employment (area) .. 5,380 — 3 oe 

Postal receipts* 26,538 ie + 16 Percent unemployed (area) < 3.6 + 8 — 16 

Building permits, less federal contracts : 668,034 +271 + 89 

Bank debits (thousands) .... 3 9,998 * + 12 

End-of-month deposits (thousends)t .$ 7,527 + 8 + 7 ee 20,846") cxmenli: oscuaae!” il 

Anaual rate of deposit turnover at all + 6 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 238,145 + 3 

Bank debits (thousands) 3 25,967 + 14 + 8 

LAMESA (pop. 13,813) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 23,054 — 1 bad 

Retail sales Annual rate of deposit turnover . 13.5 + 17 + 9 
Automotive stores + 14+ + 28 — 65 — 

Drug stores _ + 4 —19 + 6 MeKINNEY (pop. 16,653") 

Postal receipts* $ 10,101 siete eta Building permits, less federal contracts $ 224,487 +221 +102 

Building permits, less federal contracts $ $65,519 +331 +112 Bank debits (thousands) $ 9,762 + 1 + 23 

Bank debits (thousands) $ 15,144 : + 18 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 12,599 — 1 — 1 

End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 15,467 site ——' 36 Annual rate of deposit turnover 9.3 + 8 + 21 

Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.8 + 23 + 32 ane 

For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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- = 1960 ~~ > 1960 u a om 1960 ~~. 1960 
ar rom ar rom 
City and item 1960 Feb1960 Mar 1959 City and item 1960 Feb1960 Mar 1959 
r 
McALLEN (pop. 25 13.26") PAMPA (pop. 26,720") 
Retail sales +12t + 9 + 26 Retail sales 

Automotive stores é + 14+ + 5 + 47 as ate stores .............. eeedeee + 14+ + 53 — il 
Postal receipts* . $ 25,860 Ore ce Lumber, building material, ont 
Building permits, hin federal contieate $ 1,162,190 +244 +318 hardware “essa ————— Poacmenennccerten + 217 — oe ae 
Bank debits (thousands) ‘(is ++: +7 Postal reseipts ——§ Bie —1 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 19,481 —i1l — 7 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 196,332 — 38 — a 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 16.0 + 2 + 7 Bank debits (thousands) sererencnensecnene none $ = 22,255 ves om 

End-of-month deposits (thousands) { .$ 23,746 — 2 — 6 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... . 11.1 oe 
MARSHALL (pop. 28,444") 
Retail sales PARIS (pop. 24,551") 

General merchandise stores ........ ; + 28+ + 21 — 21 es eae <f + 12+ +17 — 
Postal receipts* —.............. ee 26,414 + 23 + 15 ie... pies + 28+ + 93 cnn 
Building permits, less federal contract $ 469,696 +238 + 26 Aulimniies es, > Daa + 14+ + 95 + 12 
Bank debits (thousands) -.................... $ 17,074 + 4 + 9 Lumber, building nee gaat as 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 19,365 — 10 — & epics enous + 21+ o* pie 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 10.0 + 4 + 8 Postal receipte®’. ue ee i a “3 18,183 sea nee 

Bank debits (thousands) pas one $ 16,329 + 7 + 65 
MERCEDES (pop. 10 081) End-of-month deposits (asenenda) t$ 12,673 — 8 — 6 
Postal receipts* .... 5,929 + 25 ora Annual rate of deposit turnover .... 14.8 + 13 + 6 
Building permits, lens federal contrasts ; 19,275 — 18 + 10 PASADE 
Bank debits (thousands) ............ $ «a =—-8 +8 Foe eet (pep 59,401") ) SE ee ee ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) +} .$ 4,055 == = Building permits, less federal contracts : 850,116 + 18 — 54 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 18.9 — 4 + 36 Employment (area) _...__......._- 492.700 polka Loved 
Manufacturing employment (area) .. 94,675 bad + 1 
MIDLAND (pop. 59 »200") Percent unemployed (area) ................ 4.6 —— — 
rr ne $ 83,680 + 6 + 15 
Building permits, ‘tens federal contracts $ 1,708,615 — 12 — 35 PHARR 6 
Bank debits (thousands) -_.................... $ 101,189 ss + 7 Postal cpep: 8 8, sind g.0ee 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 89,954 se + $3 we i ge ae aca " 7 on ; 95.040 . = —s 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... ; 13.5 + 1 + 12 prin pn roots tere ener ee $ aens 4 ; 
0 ee nee 5 == ak 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 4,585 + 1 — 1 
MONAHANS (pop. 10, 183° ) Annual rate of deposit turnover _... os 12.1 + 32 — 12 
I I a icrencitcecscscctcccecintnssinsarece 8,160 + 8 + 1 
Building permits, ‘leas federal contracts : 104,640 — 89 — 23 LAINVIE " 
Bank debits (thousands) —.................... $ 10,084 + 5 10 P Ww (Pop. 21,106") 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) + .$ 7,820 — 2 — 1 OCR BONNE +2 +2 —14 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 15.2 + 7 — 7 Apparel stores _. Cee + 28f + 21 om 
Automotive stores .................................. + 14f + 8 Peete, 3 | 
NACOGDOCHES (pop. 14. 770") — mane pone on Se + 28t + 33 = 34 
Postal xeceipta® 4,741 rear oe I aici cctcsescc sees $ 17,701 + 1 3 
Building permits, ‘lens federal contracts . Bes +3708 +164 a aoe contracts : gent + 26 rig 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... $ 13,422 — 6 — 1 en ee : oT 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 13,844 — 4 — 6 End-of-month deposits (thousonds)? .§ 26,866 pasar. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ...... 4 11.4 + 2 + 8 
PORT ARTHUR (pop. 60,659") 
NEW BRAUNFELS (pop. i3 »210) Retail sales... +ift +4 =H 
Postal receipts® . ‘ 17,768 + 6 + 6 Automotive stores : s + 14 + 22 — 13 
Building permits, Tess federal contracts ; 121,175 — 13 + ae Food stores separ noncerenmneneenecemenonnain= sescsoneecs + 10f + 10 = 2 
Bank debits (thousands) ............... $ 10,925 + 8 — 7 Furniture and household 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 11,026 + 1 — 8 eppliance stores ........................ - aera ne =e 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 11.9 Coe ae | Postal receipts® eee $ = 46,274 a, — 
Bank debits (thousands) _........ = 65,161 + 10 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ $ 41,631 — 5 — 6 
r 
ODESSA (pop. 87, 521 ) 69,898 = 4 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover —......... 18.4 + 14 + 18 
Pevtel reesipte? ————— $ ®, = Employment (area) ...................... semeeieees 103,600 bed + 1 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 1,106,801 — 8 — 44 Winciaiiatiies emalegnnenh (aren) 33.070 + 2 ei 
Bank debits (thousands) —.................$ 78,065 + 22 + 8 Pinon psi ain : ee 2, pe ae 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ . $ 62,658 + 7 — 2 SE TOD z 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 15.5 + 85 + 7 
RAYMONDVILLE (pop. 9,136) 
ORANGE (pop. 31 9256") Postal receipts® = I a OSE Foe Rea $ 5,828 — 8 — 4 
Postal receipts* _. $ 20,984 + 2 i ¥ Building permits, less federal contracts $ 11,030 — 47 — 97 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 276,502 +12 —16 Bank debits (thousands) ................. &§ 616 — 8 + 22 
Employment (area) _.--...------------- 103,600 ee aly End-of-month deposits (thousands) t . $ 7,602 — 6 + 8 

Manufacturing employment (area) . 83,070 5 ae + 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 9.5 =e 

Percent unemployed (area) .................... 9.1 — 6 — 21 

ROCKDALE (pop. 6,400" ) 

PALESTINE (pop. 15 062") Postal receipte® 5838 + 56+ 42 
OMRON ances nctseers 11,564 + 16 — 12 Building permits, less federal contracts ; 9,360 — 719 — 40 
Building permits, less federal contracts : 54,800 — 12 — 89 Bank debits (thousands) -................. g 4,054 + 6 + 17 
Bank debits (thousands) ......... Jeccnseaesa 9,174 + 2 + 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands){ .$ 5,464 ee + 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 14,511 — 1 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover _........ 8.9 + 6 + 11 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 7.5 + 8 + 1 








For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Mar 1960 ay A a Mar 1960 Mar 1960 
Mar from Mar from from 
City and item 1960 Feb 1960 Mar’ 1959 City and item 1960 Feb1960 Mar 1959 
SAN ANGELO (pop. 62,359") SLATON (pop. 6,351") 
Retail sales _.. + 12+ + 4 ee Postal receipts* $ 3,252 + a — 15 
Jewelry stores ; Bila a 3 moi + 87 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 174,700 +468 + 61 
Postal receipts* - wee _$ 70,544 + 10 + 18 Bank debits (thousands) —.............. $ 3,156 — 4 + 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 638,050 +1 + 78 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 4,847 — 11 — 7 
Bank debits (thousands) eerie 52,146 -'g a Annual rate of deposit turnover .......... 8.2 + 6 ++ 14 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 44,617 — 4 — 5 Employment (area) -........ 538,500 + + 7 
Annual rate of deposit turnover __..... 13.8 + 5 — 8 Manufacturing employment (area) 5,380 — Ss Ag 
Employment (area) ae, 23,000 es 1 Percent unemployed (area) ......... 2 3.6 =. 2 — 16 
Manufacturing aie teen) ; 3,210 se 5 
Percent unemployed (area) _........ ; 5.6 — 8 — 14 SNYDER (pop. 16 so24' ) 
Postal receipts* _.. $ 12,307 + 6 — 14 
Building permits, lens federal contracts $ 126,537 — 33 — 61 
SAN ANTONIO siesta 555, 000" ) Bank debits (thousands) .......... 3 15,943 + 12 —14 
Retail sales —............ tee, ee ee End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢ .$ 18,087 — 2 + 26 
Apparel stores : + 28t + 26 — 10 Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 10.5 +27 — 19 
Automotive stores -.......... + 167 a | — 65 
Drug stores ~ , "> § = } SULPHUR SPRINGS (pop. 9,890") 
Eating and drinking places oe + Tf dee | — 7 hind see + 2 ree 
Peed stares sseaeeecaee + 7 + 7 -— 5 — Bank debits (thousands) ; ori +16 —2 
Furniture and household End-of-month deposits (thousands)t .$ 12,103 — 4 — 1 
appliance stores —...........-.--------- + 15¢ ee + 3 Annual rate of deposit turnover _....... 9.4 + 18 — 4 
Gasoline and service stations | ee + 12t + 19 + 15 
General merchandise stores -. + 407 + 29 — 8 - 
Lumber, building material, and SWEETWATER (pop. 16,283 ) 
. etail sales 
hardware stores .......... coveonnnnneecncece + 27 + 28 8 Automotive stores ccc ca Pt eee bee + 40 
Postal receipts® . $648,504 call ie Furniture and household 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 5,539,331 see S -— 2 appliance stores _..................... + 10+ rer — 29 
Bank debits (thousands) —.....................$ 612,018 + 6 + 4 Postal receipts® _... : 3 14,979 + 36 + 18 
End-of-month deposits (thousands? .$ 362,008 = — 1 a Building permits, less federal contracts $ 171,450 +72 — 65 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —.......... 20.2 + 6 + 12 Bank debits (thousands) .......... _$ 11,295 rae be 
Employment (area) 204,300 si + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t $ 10,821 — 8 — 6 
Manufacturing employment (area) . 24,725 aL. ‘aan Annual rate of deposit turnover _......... 12.3 + 8 + 11 
Percent unemployed (area) —................. 8.4 + 6 — 6 
TAYLOR (pop. 9,071 
SAN MARCOS (pop. 14,300") aoe 
Postal receipts* - 9,815 + 6 | Automotive stores .. —_ + 147 — 8 + 15 
Building permits, less federal contracts ; 60,168 + 63 +184 Re eee aoe eee ae — 9 — 4 
Bank debits (thousands) —..................$ 6,239 =o rene {| Postal receipts* -..... . $ 8,479 + 12 — ll 
End-of-month deposits icheumandie)$ $ 7,894 awit am 59 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 159,647 +473 +370 
Annual rate of deposit turnover _........ 9.8 ae | ae | Bank debits (thousands) -.....................$ 6,821 — 4 ~*~ & 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ Sy 12,517 — 8 — 2 
SAN SABA (pop. 3,400) Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 6.4 bad + 6 
Bank debits (thousands) —......... $ 8,514 + 4 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){ _$ 4,267 oe — 4 TEMPLE (pop. 33 9912") 
Annual rate of deposit turnover —......... 9.9 + + 1 Retail sales - - + 12t + 15 Ae 
‘* Apparel stores —................... ; - + 28+ + 84 — 24 
Drug stores _.... eet + 4ft — 6 + 65 
SEGUIN (pop. 14, 000° ) Furniture and household 
Postal receipts* - -$ 10,624 = did | appliance stores —....... : + 10f + 19 + 82 
Building permits, pane federal eontracts z 25,150 — 50 — 92 Lumber, building natiiead: ae 
Bank debits (thousands) -......... g 8,849 + 8 — 7 Candiwnte wtnhes + 21+ me — 80 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ 13,871 — 1 — 10 Postal receipts* Renae ne cee, 1 Ll 34,506 ae + 10 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -_........ 7.6 +” 5 er Building permits, less federal contracts $ 475,475 +277 + 52 
Bank debits (thousands) -.....................$ 22,620 + 8 + 11 
SHERMAN (pop. 31,269") 
Retail sales - +12 —10 —10 TEXAS CITY (pop. 30,000") 
Apparel stores _........... : + 287 + 87 — 41 Lumber, building material, and 
Automotive stores Jescaeenians + 14f — 22 — il hardware stores _......................--....- + 21T + 17 — 45 
Furniture and household Postal receipts* —.......... i ee 12,828 + 4 + 16 
appliance stores _...... : + 107 — 8 + 1 Building permits, less federal contrasts $ 1,041,375 + 38 + 86 
Lumber, building material, end Bank debits (thousands) -.......................$ 19,857 se — 6 
hardware stores - see TRE Oe + 21+ — 23 — 49 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ? & 12,086 — 8 — 4 
Postal receipts*® - ...$ 27,055 — 8 — 6 Annual rate of deposit turnover -........... 19.5 + 1 — 5 
Building permits, lens federal oneieaste $ 295,558 — 35 — 8 Employment (area) _........ ; 50,900 os + 3 
Bank debits (thousands) -......... 2 | 24,729 + 7 + 8 Manufacturing ouphanent (area) . 10,840 — 1 1 
End-of-month deposits schemas) $ $ 19,390 — 1 + 6 Percent unemployed (area) -................ 6.4 + 6 — 15 
Annual rate of deposit turnover -.......... 15.2 + 6 
VERNON (pop. 12,684") 
SMITHVILLE (pop. 3 conan Postal receipts* _$ 11,057 +o — 
ae mE 2,477 + 27 ‘ Building permits, ‘ess federal contracts $ 55,550 — 18 — 21 
Building permits, lees federal contracts ; 15,000 + 88 —~ 16 Bank debits (thousands) ...............6 12,087 + 2 — 
Bank debits (thousands) _........... : 1,112 3 + 19 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 17,869 — 6 — 12 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 2,280 — 1 aise eA Annual rate of deposit turnover ............ 1.9 + 65 + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover er 5.8 + @ + 26 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Mar 1960 ag Sh — Mar 1960 Mar = 
Mar from Mar from fro 
City and item 1960 Feb 1960 Mar” 1959 City and item 1960 Feb 1960 er 1959 
TEXARKANA (pop. 50,784") WACO (pop. 101,854") _ 
mila Mee —..o + 12f + 26 —i1l Retail sales : + 12t + 9 — 2 
Apparel ee Serva soisetens + 287 + 19 — 28 Apparel stores + 28f + 42 — 5 
Automotive stores . = “ + 14f + 46 — 13 Automotive stores .... + 14} + 8 + 9 
Furniture and household Furniture and household 
appliance stores .. , + 107 + 4 + 9 appliance stores —................... + 107 — 11 — 18 
Postal receipts*§ _........ : $ 47,970 + 7 + 8 General merchandise stores ... + 28+ + 33 — 7 
Building permits, less federal contracts§$ 283,135 + 33 + 27 Lumber, building material, and 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 46,190 + 8 + 2 hardware stores . iecetndesidiottinssiak + 21f + 25 — VW 
End-of-month deposite (thousands) { .$ 16,549 ae. Si — 2 Postal receipts* ...... a $ 157,873 + 7 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover .. ; 15.5 + 8 + 8 Building permits, less federal contracts $ 2,971,105 +273 +185 
Employment (area) 29,250 se + 1 Bank debits (thousands) .....................$ 116,022 + 15 + 10 
Manufacturing employment (area) 3,660 + 1 + 5& End-of-month deposits (thousands) t .$ 66,585 — 1 — 6 
Percent unemployed (area) ‘ ; 9.6 + 9 + 12 Annual rate of deposit turnover ........... 20.8 + 16 + 16 
Employment (area) -.......... Seno 48,000 +s + 2 
TYLER (pop. 55 000) Manufacturing employment (aren) : 10,200 + 1 + 2 
Retail sales . ; + 12f + 15 — 9 Percent unemployed (area) ......... as 6.0 ** + 5 
Apparel stores : + 28t + 50 — 16 
Automotive stores 7 + 14f + 12 — 12 WESLACO (pop. 16, 300° # 
Postal receipts* $ 96,710 + 11 — 7 Postal receipts* 8,617 — 11 — 8 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 841,478 + 66 — 45 Building permits, less federal contracts : 63,517 + 35 — 46 
Bank debits (thousands) -........ ae | 86,100 + 65 — 2 Bank debits (thousands) ..... as $ 6,836 oe + 30 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ft _$ 58,654 oe — 7 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ - $ 5,803 + 14 + 35 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.5 + 7 + 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover _.......... 15.1 — 7 + 30 
VICTORIA (pop. “4 »188") WICHITA FALLS (pop. 103,152") 
Retail sales _..... + 12¢ + 16 bed Retail sales 
Apparel stores . + 28T + 23 — 20 Lumber, building material, and 
Automotive stores + 14} + 23 + 2 hardware stores ........................... + 21f — 1 — 14 
Eating and drinking places ? + Of — 6 + 1 Postal receipts* -............... -------$ 115,596 + 7 oe 
Food stores + 10¢ + 6 + 2 Building permits, less federal contrasts $ 2,126,279 +140 + 10 
Furniture and household Bank debits (thousands) ...... neers oe + 8 + 4 
appliance stores - + 107 + 18 + 15 End-of-month deposits (thousands)? $ 98,971 — 2 — 6 
Lumber, building mateetel, and Annual rate of deposit turnover _........ 14.5 + 12 + 10 
hardware stores Pee + 21f + 38 — 8 Employment (area) -—......... & 40,650 ss + 1 
Postal receipts* _— 29,675 + 6 + 8 Manufacturing enslerninh (area) . 3,690 dad + 2 
Building permits, less federal contracts $ 531,290 +481 + 69 Percent unemployed (area) ...... ae 6.3 — 2 + 24 





Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1959 benchmarks. 

+ Normal seasonal change from February to March. 

* For the period March 5-April 1. 

4 Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of Houston, for Harris County. 
t Money on deposit at the end of the month, but excludes deposits to the credit of banks. 

r Revised for use by the Texas Highway Department. 

u 1950 Urbanized Census. 

** Change is less than one-half of one percent. 


§ Figures are for Texarkana, Texas (pop. 31,051) only. 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date average 


1960 1959 














GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


tTexas business activity, index 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings in SW District, index . 
Ordinary life insurance sales, index 
Wholesale prices in U.S., unadjusted index 
Consumers’ prices in U. S. , unadjusted 0 ee 
Income payments to individuals in U.S. (billions, at seasonally 
adjusted annual rate) 
Business failures (number) 
Newspaper advertising, index 


TRADE 


Total retail sales, index 

Durable-goods stores 

Nondurable-goods stores ........ 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in ‘department and apparel stores - 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores 


PRODUCTION 
Total electric power consumption, index .. 
Industrial electric power consumption, index 
Crude oil production, index —............... 
Crude oil runs to stills, index 
Gasoline consumption, index . Seeefen 
Total industrial production, index ......................... 
Total manufactures, index 
Durable manufactures, index 

Nondurable manufactures, index .. 
Mineral production, index _................. 
Industrial production in U.S., index .. 
Southern pine production, index 
Cottonseed crushed, index ae 
Construction authorized, index ........................- 

Residential building —............ : 

Nonresidential building . 
Cement shipments, index ............. 
Cement production, index . 
Cement consumption, index .._............ 
Average daily production per oil well (bbls.) he 


AGRICULTURE 
Prices received by farmers, unadjusted index, 1909-14=100 -.....................-. 255 2 25 282 
Prices paid by farmers in U.S., unadjusted index, 1904-14 = 100 298 
Ratio of Texas farm prices received to U.S. prices paid by farmers 95 


FINANCE 
SRE Le CLE EAC ene Seine ene 21: 284 2: 27 250 
Bank debits, U.S., index REE WEE SI ene roe re 25 215 2 219 
Reporting member banks, Dallas Reserve District: 

§Loans (millions) : ce. 

§Loans and investments (millions) - 

Adjusted demand deposits (millions) - 

Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) .. 


2,830 2,833 2,07 $ 2,841 $ 2,744 
4,421 4,429 : $ 4438 $ 4,520 
2,639 2,631 75 $ 2,639 $ 2,809 
$113,436 91,265 y $ 99,473 $ 91,462 
350,929 $203,737 $273,565 $256,319 


Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) ............. gen $249,793 


LABOR 

Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) —._............-------------sessescesoeeesoes 2,479.0° 2,476.9r 2,450.3r 2,476.9"  2,432.1r 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) 490.0* 488.3r 486.4r 488.9* 480.8r 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) 233.5* 232.1r 233.1r 2324" 230.6r 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousands) 256.5* 256.2r 253.3r 256.2* 250.3r 

Total civilian labor force in 17 labor market areas (thousands) 2,192.4* 2,078.3 2,194.2* 2,073.9 
Empleyment in 17 labor market areas (thousands) .. os 2,017.5° d 1,911.1 2,018.9* 1,901.0 
Manufacturing employment in 17 labor market areas “(thousands) : 379.7* 379. 379.7 379.5* 375.1r 

Total unemployment in 17 labor market areas (thousan 110.8* 25 109.2 111.4* 114.4 
Percent of labor force unemployed in 17 labor market areas 51° 5. 53 51” aD 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49, except where indicated; all are 
adjusted for seasonal variation, except annual indexes. Employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1958 benchmarks. 

* Preliminary. 

+ Based on bank debits in 20 cities, adjusted for price level. 

§ Exclusive of loans to banks after deduction of valuation reserves. 

r Revised. 
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